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of the air, leadership and command in design, cannot possibly be
achieved except by a process of interminable trial and error and
the scrapping of old types. Something better comes along. You
cannot afford to miss it, even if you have to pay, and pay heavily,
in numbers of output or dislocation in a section of the workshops.
The struggle for air mastery requires vast numbers, but those vast
numbers could not succeed alone unless the forward leading types
constantly achieved the highest level of enterprise and perfection.
Combat in the air is the quintessence of all physical struggle. To
lose primacy in the quality of the latest machines would be in-
compatible with the attainment of that command of the air in
quality and in quantity upon which a large part of our confidence
is founded.
I am glad to tell the Committee that our spring and summer
fashions in aircraft are this year farther ahead of contemporary
German production than they were last year. The enemy borrowed
many ideas from our fighter aeroplanes when he felt their mettle
a year ago, and we borrowed from him too, but in the upshot we
have confronted him in 1941 with fighter aircraft which in per-
formance, speed, ceiling and, above all, gun armaments have left
our pilots with the old, and even an added, sense of technical
superiority. It would take too long to describe, as I easily could
do, some of the smaller causes of oscillation which affect the
execution of the Navy and Army supply programmes. I could
show in a way which I think would satisfy the House that a certain
measure of change, with resulting dislocation, is inevitable under
the strenuous conditions of war, but I do not propose to enter
upon either of those fields to-day.
Let me come, on the other hand, to an example of criticism
which is helpful and constructive. I have read the Seventeenth
Report of the Select Committee on National Expenditure. It
deals with the conditions in the filling factories. These are
admittedly far from satisfactory. Since the war began great
factories have been built in out-of-the-way districts, without time
to meet the needs and amenities of the working population. They
have not by any means yet reached their full capacity and proper
standards. Although we have been making many millions of shells,
there are still several millions of shells and their components,
including fuses, which are not yet filled. But there is no need for
alarm, but rather for greater exertion, because in this war we are
firing shells at men and not, as in the last war, so largely at ground.
Nor have we a great battlefront continuously engaged. We are
making on an enormous scale, but we are not firing on any great
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